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“What Good is a ‘Code’?” 


The following paragraphs give the main portion of an 
editorial published in Social Action, 289 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., November, 1956, a journal pub- 
lished by the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches and the Commission on Chris- 
tian Social Action of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church: 

“As the national election campaign advances to its cli- 
max it is a bit disillusioning to read the Code of Fair 
Campaign Practices that was greeted with such wide ap- 
proval a few weeks ago. How many defeated candidates 
in hard-fought battles are going to feel that their oppo- 
nents lived up to the standard calling for avoidance of 
‘campaign material of any sort which misrepresents, dis- 
torts, or otherwise falsifies the facts regarding any can- 
didate’? How many successful candidates will be able to 
say that they ‘publicly repudiated’ the support of any 
person or group that did use such material ? 

“The fact is, of course, that where antagonism is strong 
and deep-rooted what seems to be plain fact to one man 
will often be honestly regarded as malicious by another. 
This is notoriously true of the use of statistics, which are 
employed artfully and selectively by all parties and in all 
quarters. Some of us recall that when prohibition was a 
major political issue dedicated Christian reformers often 
used misleading figures, charts, and diagrams, never 
doubting that they were doing the Lord’s will. 

“This is not to say that such codes are in themselves 
either dishonest or useless—though they certainly should 
be evaluated in the light of actual political conduct on 
the part of candidates who subscribe to them. The most 
that can be expected from them is that they will increase 
the conscientious weighing of overt political behavior. 
If such tangible results appear the code has, so far forth, 
justified itself. 

“A serious aspect of the matter remains, however. 
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Should any mortal be encouraged to ‘solemnly pledge’ 
himself to conduct a campaign for office in accord with 
standards that are, in actuality, counsels of perfection, like 
the four ‘absolutes’ of the Oxford groups? It is one thing 
to pledge oneself to an earnest and heart- -searching endeav- 
or; it is another to promise to attain virtual political 
sainthood in the course of a few weeks. . 


Business as a Profession 


‘Each employe .. . takes on responsibility for some part 
of the over-all company work,” states Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of General Electric Company, in a book, New 
Frontiers for Professional Managers (New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1956. $2.75). Mr. Cordiner 
is a business executive who writes meaningfully on “man- 
agerial philosophies” of the professionals who run Amer- 
ican business. The book contains texts of lectures in the 
McKinsey Foundation Lecture Series, sponsored by the 
Graduate School of Business of Columbia University. 

Mr. Cordiner thinks business men should send their 
philosophies “into the arena of public thought,” where 
they can be “put to the test of examination by men trained 
in other disciplines.” He also finds much misunderstand- 
ing among leaders of government, business, unions, edu- 
cation, and elsewhere, because of concern with concepts 
“no longer relevant,” such as those of old world capital- 
ism and old world socialism. He pleads for realistic ex- 
amination of the nature of economic life in the United 
States. 

Mr. Cordiner, along with many others, believes that 
there is —s in the United States a more democratic 
capitalism than that of former days, and that it has mean- 
ing for “the spiritual and cultural life of the people,” as 
well as for their material well-being. In the United States 
there is a “deep dedication to human liberty.” The modern 
corporation, with its capacity to deliver the goods abun- 
dantly, has contributed to the attainment of “new dimen- 
sions of freedom.” General Electric he regards as a corpo- 
ration with a “long tradition of public responsibility.” 

When World War II was over, the Company’s leaders 
asked themselves a number of searching questions, 
summed up as follows: “What must be done to see that 
this great corporation will be managed in the balanced 
best interests of all and will meet the ethical as well as the 
material expectations of our fellow citizens?” 

“The Company’s response to these challenges is summed 
up in the word ‘decentralization.’” GE has evolved, 
thinks Mr. Cordiner, “that voluntary integration which 
is the hallmark of a free and decentralized enterprise.” 
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This philosophy is spelled out in ten guiding principles, 
as follows: 

“1, Decentralization places authority to make decisions 
at points as near as possible to where actions take place. 

“2. Decentralization is likely to get best over-all results 
by getting greatest and most directly applicable knowledge 
and most timely understanding actually into play on the 
greatest number of decisions. 

“3. Decentralization will work if real authority is dele- 
gated; and not if details then have to be reported, or, 
worse yet, if they have to be ‘checked’ first. 

“4, Decentralization requires confidence that associ- 
ates in decentralized positions will have the capacity to 
make sound decisions in the majority of cases; and such 
confidence starts at the executive level. Unless the Presi- 
dent and all the other Officers have a deep personal con- 
viction and an active desire to decentralize full decision- 
making responsibility and authority, actual decentraliza- 
tion will never take place. The Officers must set an ex- 
ample in the art of full delegation. 

“5. Decentralization requires understanding that the 
main role of staff or services is the rendering of assistance 
and advice to line operators through a relatively few ex- 
perienced people, so that those making decisions can them- 
selves make them correctly. 

“6. Decentralization requires realization that the natu- 
tal aggregate of many individually sound decisions will be 
better for the business and for the public than centrally 
planned and controlled decisions. 

“7. Decentralization rests on the need to have general 
business objectives, organization structure, relationships, 
policies, and measurements known, understood, and fol- 
lowed; but realizing that definition of policies does not 
necessarily mean uniformity of methods of executing such 
policies in decentralized operations. 

“8. Decentralization can be achieved only when higher 
executives realize that authority genuinely delegated to 
lower echelons cannot, in fact, also be retained by them. 
We have, today, Officers and Managers who still believe 
in decentralization down to themselves and no further. 
By paying lip-service to decentralization, but actually re- 
viewing detailed work and decisions and continually ‘sec- 
ond-guessing’ their associates, such Officers keep their 
organization in confusion and prevent the growth of 
self-reliant men. 

“9, Decentralization will work only if responsibility 
commensurate with decision-making authority is truly ac- 
cepted and exercised at all levels. 

“10. Decentralization requires personnel policies based 
on measured performance, enforced standards, rewards 
for good performance, and removal for incapacity or poor 
performance.” 


Inside Large Complex Unions 


“An inside picture of labor unions today” is given by 
Jack Barbash in a book, The Practice of Unionism (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. $5.00). The author 
has been a union member, an employe of a union, a gov- 
ernment employe, and a teacher of labor developments. 
He draws from experience much case material on the 
many complicated problems faced by the modern labor 
organizations, many of which are large. He deals with 
both human and economic problems. The focus of atten- 
tion is on the American labor movement since 1933, in- 
cluding the significance of the formation of AFL-CIO. 


Much attention is given to unionism since the enactment 
of the much discussed Taft-Hartley law of 1947. 

It is no secret that many of the large unions include a 
proportion of members who belong only because they 
must—they maintain membership in order to hold their 
jobs. This group includes uninterested, unwilling, and 
unassimilated persons. It is also no secret that the prob- 
lems of “bigness” are discussed within union as well as 
within business or church circles. Mr. Barbash finds it 
“hard to defend what may well be an inevitable outcome 
of ‘bigness’—a bigness, perhaps, made necessary to cope 
with the bigness of the problems.” 

He also confesses: “I miss most of all the kind of per- 
sonal humility—a consciousness of doing God’s work, as 
it were—on the part of many union leaders that, for me, 
is a necessary quality of a humane movement, whether it 
is a labor movement or any other kind.” It may be that 
“survival and growth” require “a hardness and toughness 
that is incompatible with what seems to matter to me as 
a student of and participant in this movement.” 

Mr. Barbash imagines that there may be others inside 
the labor movement “to whom a little less posturing, a 
little less conspicuous consumption, a little less of the 
phrases ‘my union,’ ‘my members,’ might make them feel 
better about unions and the labor movement—if this is 
important.” 

“It can mean the difference between enlisting loyalties 
on the basis of intellectual and emotional attachments or 
solely on the basis of usefulness. Historically, movements, 
including the labor movement, have had to fulfill both 
needs in order to survive and grow.” 

These conclusions illustrate Mr, Barbash’s capacity to 
view the movement with perspective. He mentions five 
impressive recent trends with respect to the big pragmatic 
American labor movement: 

1. “The large common ground of ideas and prac- 
tices... .” 

2. The “broadening of the sphere of active union inter- 
ests in politics, legislation, and international affairs.” 

3. “The broadening scope of collective bargaining.” 

4. “The initiative of the mass production unions— 
notably the CIO unions—in shaping the climate and con- 
tent of union-management relations in the United States.” 

5. The development of businesslike administration of 
unions. 

The practical American union leaders have paid atten- 
tion both to doing things here and now and to “a large 
measure of social idealism and social purpose rooted in the 
real problems confronting workers.” 

Mr. Barbash’s “reflective social analysis” finds “Tittle 
that has general merit” in the “wholesale criticisms that 
are made” under such terms as “labor monopoly,” “irre- 
sponsible union leaders,” “invasion of management pre- 
rogatives.” But he asserts that “some of these criticisms 
are valid in specific cases.” On the present economic scene, 
Mr. Barbash does not expect unions either to “go soft in 
bargaining or to go out of business altogether.” 

Unions have improved the working lives of their mem- 
bers by means of “a high degree of creative adaptation to 
a rapidly changing economic environment.” Mr. Barbash 
thinks that there is a “strong case” to the effect that all of 
American society has “benefited from the upsurge of 
unionism in the United States in the last twenty years... .” 

“The welfare state, within the framework of a private 
enterprise system and anti-Communist internationalism, 
is a shorthand description of what the labor movement 
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stands for and what it works for, in the area of public 
policy.” The labor movement’s commitment to interna- 
tional cooperation, both governmental and non-govern- 
mental, is also “continuous and organized.” 

And “the central fact about organized labor” is the es- 
tablishment of AFL-CIO. This federation is more than 
the sum of individual unions; it is also “an institution with 
an integrity, existence, and code of behavior of its own.” 


“American Social Legislation’ 


“A book about social legislation in the United States 
and the forces which have given it its present structure, 
rather than a compendium of laws,” is a description of 
the book, title above, by John D. Hogan and Francis A. J. 
Ianni (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. $6.50). 

Early chapters of the book are devoted to the social 
system, social thought, social movements, and the legisla- 
tive process. Most of the volume is concerned with prob- 
lems and issues affecting employes. Income security, so- 
cial insurance, public assistance, and labor law are dis- 
cussed. 


This is a text, written in recognition of data indicating 
that “western nations in particular have been the scene of 
changing relationships the last century because the pace of 
industrialization has become more rapid. . . .” 


Penguin: Popular Educator 


Penguin Books, Ltd., was founded 21 years ago in 
England, by Sir Allen Lane and his two brothers, with a 
capital of 100 pounds sterling. An account of the pub- 
lishing venture under the Penguin name, with a recent 
circulation of 10,000,000 copies of inexpensive paper- 
back books a year, appears in The Penguin Story, by Sir 
William Emrys Williams (Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, 1956. 25 cents). 

The experiment of 1935 was followed by “massive ex- 
pansion.” “The main reason is that the profits, after 
taxation, on each year’s trading results, have all been re- 
turned to the business instead of being distributed to 
shareholders. . . . For many years the net profit before 
taxation has averaged five per cent of the turnover. Not 
a penny of that has gone in dividends. . . .” 

The first ten Penguins in 1935 were reprints of rela- 
tively safe titles. There was “immediate success,’ and 
soon came “specials.” By 1937, after 100 titles of Penguin 
reprints had been brought out, it was decided to try an- 
other series, named Pelicans. The first of these, too, were 
reprints of “authoritative works in science, history, arche- 
ology, politics, and literature.’ Then came the originals. 
In 1956, originals were the rule rather than exception in 
the Pelican series. 

In due course, other groups of books were added, until 
now some 1,000 titles are in circulation. Of the 19,000,000 
books circulated every year, one half go abroad, and about 
1,000,000 copies are sold in the United States. Sales in the 
U. S. are made mainly through bookstores. 

Penguins have been named “popular educators,” but 
the officers of the house believe that their titles appeal to 
only about 10 per cent of the reading public. “The total 
sales of the full Penguin list keep increasing every year, 
but the sales of most individual titles do not.” Ordinarily 
a first printing of a title now totals 40,000 copies instead 
of 60,000 in the early years. Production costs have been 
increasing, and thus the prices to consumers have ad- 
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vanced. But the house regards it as a “major responsi- 
bility to provide a large quota of new books each year, in- 
cluding many which will yield prestige rather than profit.” 


The English Evangelical Lobby 


The English Dissenters had a large role in “the reform 
movements during the three decades after the Napoleonic 
Wars” that “carried England far along the road from 
aristocracy to democracy,” writes Raymond G. Cowherd 
in a book, The Politics of English Dissent (New York, 
New York University Press, 1956. $5.00). His historical 
study has this sub-title : “The Religious Aspects of Liberal 
and Humanitarian Reform Movements from 1815 to 
1848.” The author is associate professor of history, Le- 
high University. 

“Humanitarianism was inseparable from the Evangeli- 
cal revival. The resurgence of Protestantism during the 
eighteenth century, chiefly as a result of John Wesley’s 
preaching, convinced many that all those obstacles to in- 
dividual salvation, whether ignorance, slavery, or poverty, 
should be removed. Motivated by strong convictions and 
animated by a lively hope, the Evangelicals within the 
Church of England and among the several Dissenting 
groups, especially among the Quakers and the Methodists, 
led the humanitarian crusades for social uplift. . . . 

“Liberal and humanitarian reforms, however, cannot be 
understood alone in terms of religious traditions. The 
great reforms eventually came because the middle classes, 
having acquired great wealth and influence from the new 
manufacturing industries, demanded a larger part in the 
social and political life of the nation. Manufacturers, 
lawyers, and bankers, in the rising cities of Leeds, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, generally supported both lib- 
eral and humanitarian reforms. Under changing economic 
conditions, the country gentlemen and the aristocrats, 
whose wealth and social privileges derived largely from 
the ownership of land, found it increasingly difficult to 
maintain their political monopoly and their exclusive so- 
cial privileges.” 

Professor Cowherd thinks the Evangelicals in the 
Church of England were “the principal exponents of hu- 
manitarian reform,” while the various Dissenting groups 
were leaders in reforms that might he considered po- 
litical, e.g., parliamentary changes. The Dissenting groups 
played their parts in the movements that led to the rise of 
the T iberal Party. They regarded religious liberty as “the 
essence of political liberalism.” In the era under consid- 
eration, the Anglicans were contendine “streruously for 
Conservative candidates.” The Established Church was, 
indeed, “a conservator in an age of social conflict and 
economic transformation.” 


The Church as a Workshop 


“The church is actually a group workshop.” John R. 
Mott once remarked to Paul F. Douglass, author of the 
hook, The Group Workshop Way in the Church (New 
York, Association Press, 1956. $4.00). Dr. Mott had also 
said: “Over the decades I have developed deep convic- 
tions about the power of meetings to change personal lives 
and to change the world.” That was Dr. Mott’s conclusion 
after reflecting that he had perhaps been “sitting in more 
meetings in more places with more different kinds of 
people over more years” than any other person. 

Mr. Douglass explains that in his book the workshop is 
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regarded as “merely a place where people do work— 
where human beings exert their strength and faculties to 
accomplish a purpose. Thus the connotation of the word 
differs from the term as used in the field of education.” 

Mr. Douglass “explains fundamental principles and 
studies them as they operate in specific church program 
situations.” He discusses “the theory and mechanics of 
the church operating as a group workshop” ; “‘the dynam- 
ics of spiritual growth in groups” ; and gives case material 
on “how representative churches effectively employ the 
techniques of an enriched ministry.” 

Mr. Douglass quotes Herbert A. Thelen, director of 
the Human Dynamics Laboratory, the University of Chi- 
cago: “The face-to-face group working on a problem is 
the meeting ground of the individual personality and so- 
ciety. . . . Without social purposes shared with others 
there would be no basis for the give-and-take through 
which the individual develops his capabilities, and with- 
out the difference among individual personalities there 
would be no basis for the creation of new and better solu- 
tions to the problems of living.” (Dynamics of Groups at 
Work, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954.) 

The workshop church, thinks Mr. Douglass, “is one 
way of overcoming ‘routine’ Christianity. It places the 
accent on outlook and upreach of the human being as he 
learns by doing in the company of others. The workshop 
concept looks at the church as a fellowship to help people 
grow spiritually and ‘in the doing’ to share their religious 
experiences with others. .. .” Further, “the workshop 
church is a demonstration laboratory of Christian belief 
in action.” Paul Scherer is quoted as saying it is “theology 
on an errand.” 


Survey of Contemporary Religions 


The nature of the “religious impulse and of what hap- 
pens to it, under varying cultural conditions,” is consid- 
ered by Frederic Spiegelberg in a book, Living Religions 
of the World (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956. $6.75). The author, who is professor of In- 
dian culture and thought at Stanford University, deals 
primarily with the nature of the religious impulse in terms 
of the ‘form, ceremonial, ritual, and social organization to 
which that impulse gives rise.” 

There are chapters on the religions of the world; e.g., 
Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism. There is a chapter on 
“Religion and Magic,” and one on “Philosophy of Re- 
ligion: Proofs of the Existence of God.” 

Perhaps the most unusual treatment, in a work of this 
scope, is the chapter on “Manichaeism.” Now regarded 
as a “dead” religion, it was a powerful rival of early 
Christianity. It has today, says the author, “millions of 
followers who have never heard of Mani and who do not 
know the nature of the thing they follow.” 

The author’s conclusions respecting Manichaeism are 
here quoted: 

“Today Manichaeism exists nowhere as a confessed or 
practiced religion or cult, but it has conquered the sub- 
conscious of modern man. It arises from any investiga- 
tion of the subconscious, psycho-analytical or otherwise ; 
and having been for centuries under repression it has gen- 
erated an enormous force. For example, how much of 
Puritan, rigorous ethic is Christian; based upon the doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ, and how much is based upon Mani; 
upon a fear of the body, the instincts, and the nature in- 
clinations of Man, a belief that his essential nature is not 
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good, but evil, a nature that must be destroyed, insofar 
as it cannot be transmuted. 

“Christianity survived because it was literally driven 
underground, where it developed and gathered strength 
and accumulated to itself an impenetrable mystery. Mani- 
chaeism has survived by much the same process, for the 
unknowable has a stronger grip on our minds than has 
the knowable. But we may well ask ourselves which of 
the two survives primarily today: are we Christians with 
a Manichaean subconscious, or Manichaeans with a Chris- 
tian subconscious? Let us hope the latter, for if our Chris- 
tian side is suppressed, then perhaps it is gathering 
strength before emerging into the open again. 

“In our popular culture we certainly pay more attention 
to the dark and dangerous aspect of the psychiatrically- 
defined mother image than to any other principle. A 
glance at movie trailers, sadistic best sellers, or 25-cent 
reprint covers would assure us of that. That is the image 
we see most, and for which we atone on Sundays, if we 
go to church. but it is possible that the balance might be 
reversed. Perhaps we should not dismiss Manichaeism 
as an altogether demonic cult, for it expresses a side of 
the human personality that, if it is not the whole of human 
personality, is nonetheless ever-present. It at least re- 
minds us that attainment of enlightenment can never be 
easy, smooth, or calm, but is always attended by utmost 
difficulty.” 


Resisting Materialism in the Arts 


An announcement received from the Wake-Brook 
Foundation for the Advancement of Fine Arts and Let- 
ters reads in part as follows: 


“The purpose of the Wake-Brook Foundation is to re- 
sist the materialistic emphasis in the arts and to encourage 
creative effort by providing audiences and markets for im- 
portant work which may lack mass commercial appeal. 
Throughout the country there are many serious writers, 
artists, musicians and others, who wish to present their 
work to a discriminating and appreciative audience. Our 
country needs the product of these creative workers for 
the enrichment of our culture. Some intermediary is | 
needed to bring this work to the attention of this audi- 
ence. The Wake-Brook Foundation endeavors to serve as | 
such an intermediary, assisting in the presentation of out- 
standing work through established channels and media, | 
where such channels and media exist, and providing them } 
where they do not exist.” : 

The Foundation maintains an office at Wakefield- | 
Brookfield, N. H. (P. O. address, Sanbornville, N. H.), 9 
from which information may be secured. 


The Statesman’s Yearbook 


The 93rd annual issue of the Statesman’s Yearbook is 
distributed in the U.S.A. by St. Martin’s Press, 103 Park | 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. (1956. $8.50). This is a 
reference volume containing much useful information on 
90 national states, including those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Over 200 of the 1,600 pages are devoted to the 
United States. Available figures on the religious affilia- 
tions of the many peoples of the world are published. 
There are also data on education and social welfare, as 
well as on economic developments. The United Nations 
is fully treated. Numerous books of reference are cited. 
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